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Since 1776 


By Walter E. Myer 











O™= hundred and seventy-six years 
ago the colonists in America issued 

the famous declaration which set forth 
the right of the people to freedom and 
independence. The struggle for liberty 
did not end with this bold declaration. 
Years of bitter conflict were required 
before the patriots of '76 made good 
their purpose to establish a new nation, 
with a free and equal status among the 
countries of the world. But in spite 
of everything they attained their goal. 
During the years that followed, the 
young republic had its periods of prom- 
ise and of danger. On several occasions 


the independence of the nation was 
threatened. Ejighteen-twelve, 1917, 
1941, were years of peril and final 
victory. 


Today we stand again in the midst 
of danger. Throughout a great part of 
the world liberty has been wiped out, 
and its place is taken by a system of 
government and industry which strikes 
at our ideal of democracy and freedom. 
We find ourselves face to face with a 
military power whose purpose it is to 
conquer all that we have stood for as 
a free people. 

We do not expect the edifice we have 
built to fall. We are determined that 
it shall not. It will not fall if we re- 
member that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” We are superior to 
our opponents in industrial power and 
in the strength which a free land can 
summon to its support. 


It is well that we should celebrate 
the nation’s birthday and that we should 
do honor to the flag which symbolizes 
the best of our ideals, and the achieve- 
ments for which we have stood during 
all the years. Lloyd and Leila Whitney, 
writing of “The Flag of the United 
States of America,” have caught the 
spirit of the flag and what it means to 
us as the symbol of freedom and in- 
dependence. They say: 


“It stands as a friendly challenge to 
the world, a monument to what free 
men can accomplish; a tribute to the 
American form of 
government that, in 
its inception, gave 
first consideration 
to the individuality 
of man, his hunger 
for freedom, his 
faith in himself and 
his God, and his de- 
sire for the expres- 
sion of this divinely 
endowed impulse.” 

In this spirit we 
remember the work of our national 
heroes, and resolve to take our place 
among those who have stood for liberty, 
for peace, and for justice among men 
and nations. 

The danger is that we may grow 
weary of the fight for freedom which we 
must face whether we like it or not. We 
must, of course, work for peace and we 
must take advantage of any opportunity 
to lead the world toward a peaceful solu- 
tion of the great issues of these troubled 
times. But wisdom calls for a coura- 
geous readiness for an attack from any 
quarter. We must not allow time to 
fight on the side of our enemies. That 
is a fact upon which we may well ponder 
as we celebrate the birthday of our great 
United States. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING need to be raised in the Philippine Islands 





WAY 


Filipmos July Fourth 


Our 176th Independence Day Marks the Sixth Anniversary of 
the Birth of the Philippine Republic 


HE Republic of the Philippines 

celebrates its sixth birthday as an 
independent nation next Friday, July 
4—which is also the 176th anniversary 
of our Declaration of Independence. 

The Philippine people look upon this 
year’s anniversary as in several ways 
the best they have known. Communist 
rebels, who have endangered the re- 
public ever since the end of World 
War II, seem now to be tinder control. 
Defense Minister Ramon Magsaysay 
says, in fact, that the rebels definitely 


have been beaten. Economic condi- 
tions are improving, although very 
slowly. Many serious problems re- 


main to be solved, but Philippine 
officials say that the outlook is brighter 
than it has been for a long time. 
The United States is greatly in- 
terested in the 20 million people who 
live in the 7,000 Philippine Islands. 
We got these islands from Spain in 
1899, under the treaty that followed 
the Spanish-American War. It took 
us until 1902 to subdue revolutionary 
bands and establish peace. From then 
on, we worked to educate the Filipinos 
for democracy. We kept a governor- 
general to supervise the islands, but, 
in 1916, we allowed the people to estab- 
lish their own legislature. In 1935, 
still under our supervision, a govern- 
ment with a president was set up for 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 
Progress toward full independence 


was stopped in World War II, when 
the Japanese conquered and occupied 
the islands. The program was renewed 
after American troops drove out the 
Japanese in 1944-45. It was possible 
for the country to establish its inde- 
pendence in 1946—on schedule, as had 
been provided by the United States 
Congress in the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act of 1934. 

Military security is today one of the 
problems of great concern both to us 
and to the Philippines. The problem 
brought Defense Minister Magsaysay 
to the United States in mid-June. He 
conferred in our national capital with 
defense officials. The Philippine visi- 
tor also called on President Truman 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Under an agreement signed in 1947, 
the United States maintains naval, air, 
and military bases in the Philippines. 
Also, we have been helping the repub- 
lic to reorganize and re-equip its army. 
This newly-equipped army was able 
in 1950 to send a 5,000-man combat 
force to join the United Nations forces 
fighting communism in Korea. 

In August 1951, the U.S. and the 
Philippines signed a mutual defense 
treaty. Asa result, the republic is to 
get increased military aid from us. 
The treaty brings the Philippines into 
a Pacific Ocean and Far Eastern de- 
fense system. Australia and New Zea- 

(Concluded on page 6) 





TV Gets Ready 
for Expansion 


Telecasts of Conventions Will 
Focus Attention on Plans 


of Growing Industry 


HEN the Republicans gather in 

Chicago a week from today to 
select their Presidential candidate, the 
proceedings will be viewed by the 
largest audience ever to see a political 
convention. Two weeks later an 
equally sizable audience will witness 
the Democratic Convention. Democ- 
racy’s big political “ will be 
piped into millions of American homes 
through the medium of television. 

At the time of the 1948 conventions, 
about 400,000 TV were in 
Today there are more than 17 million. 
Those who have been making arrange- 
ments for the telecasts of the political 
conventions predict that 60 million 
Americans will see at least part of the 
happenings at way of 
video. 

Elaborate preparations have been 
made to cover the conventions. There 
will be five cameras within the con- 
vention hall, and two more at the en- 
trances. The three major networks 
will work together in covering events 
on the floor of the convention hall, but 
each network will have its own studio 

just off the floor of the amphitheatre 


, 


shows’ 


sets use. 


Chicago by 


for interviews and other special 
programs. 
The national conventions are ex- 


pected to be the greatest spectacles 
ever presented by television. They 
come at a time when TV appears to be 
in’ for another tremendous period of 
expansion. The growth of the medium 
in the next two or three years may 
well dwarf the development that has 
already taken place. 

The main stimulus to another 
“boom” for TV was the April decision 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the government agency regu- 
lating radio and television, to open up 
the airways to new video stations. In 
1948 the FCC had curbed the building 
of new stations until it figured out a 

(Concluded on page 2) 





PORTABLE VIDEO units like the one 
pictured here will be kept busy on the 
floor of the convention hall in Chicago. 
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TV Gets Ready for Expan 


master plan for the whole country. 
Now that the plan is drawn up, TV 
will probably be available within a few 
vears to almost every part of the 
nation 

At present, less than 40 per cent of 
our people live in areas reached by 
television There are 


only 108 stations in the country. Each 


transmitters 


telecasts on one of 12 channels avail- 
able on what is known as the “very 
high frequency” band. 
must be at 
several hundred miles apart to prevent 


Stations using 
the same channel least 
pictures blurring on the screen. 
Under the FCC plan, existing chan- 
nels not now in use will be filled up, 
and 70 new channels will be opened on 
called the “ultra high fre 
quency” band. These moves will make 
room for more than 2.000 new stations 


in 1,275 


vhat is 


ommunities. There will be 





two types of stations: 1 the com- 
mercial type with which viewers are 
now iliar, and (2) non-commercial! 
tations licensed to educational groups 
It will be a long time before the ne 
channels are filled to capacity. Per 
haps only 10 or a dozen new stations 


will go into operation this year. But 
1953 and 1954 should see many more 
transmitters open up as television ex- 
pands into new areas. 

Why will so few new stations start 
First, there is 
competition in almost 
every city among various individuals 
and groups who want to start new 
commercial stations. 


operations this year? 
tremendous 


In each case, the 


—y~- + 


—— 





ird television an 


THESE we 


ONE OF 
tennae may be atop your house as we 


change to new ultra-high frequencies 


FCC will } t » decide which appli 
cant should be authorized to ¢ ahead 
In arriy i decision, it consider 
he 1 re irces of the appli- 
cants heir knowledge of TV, and 
hei l ipplying good pro 
rram 

The FCC has only a small number 
f investigators, so some applications 


vill be delayed. When the decisions 
iccessful applicants may 


Of course, 


are made, ins 
he matter to court 
rable time is required to con- 
struct a television station, too. All 
these factors mean that it will be a 
number of years before TV completely 
blankets the nation. 

A big factor in starting a station 
is the expense. Costs vary, but au- 
thorities agree that it costs several 
hundred thousand dollars to get a sta- 
tion in operation. The financial bur- 
den is probably the biggest drawback 
to the development of non-commercial, 
educational stations 

The FCC has reserved places for 


SENATOR GOES TO SCHOOI 
course, “How to Behave on TV,” be 
The gentleman shown above is Senaio: 
242 educational stations in tl 

that 
monopolize the new 


commercial stations should 1 
medium of TV 
Educational leaders are generally 
pleased at the opportunity they have 
to use television in the public interest. 
Yet they are keenly aware that big 
problems confront them. 

As we have already noted, it is a 
costly affair to set up a TV station. 
Operating expenses amount to several 
Commercial 
stations depend on advertisers to sup- 
port them, but the FCC will not permit 
educational stations to produce spon- 


hundred dollars a day. 


sored programs. 

Educational stations will be allowed 
to sell their own programs to other 
stations or to a network. Some will 
probably do so, but not all stations can 
be expected to produce programs of 
that they will 


profitable sales items. 


such quality become 
Licensing Fees 


local 


may be authorized to 


In some areas, taxation or 
licensing fees 
help meet the expenses of educational 
stations. However, many citizens ob- 
ect to the financing of TV from public 
And educational 
system of financing that 


ernment 


funds. leaders are 
against any 
might lead to anv undue goy 
control 

New York at- 


radio and 


Bernard Smith, a 
torney prominent in the 


television business, has made an iiter- 


- 


esting proposal intended t« 
financial problem of educational TV. 
Writing in Harper's Magazine, M 
Smith suggested that educational sta- 
tions be granted the right to telecast 
current feature films, sports events, 
and, in time, Broadway plays on a pay- 
as-you-view basis for three hours a 
day. 
The 
been tested in several areas by com- 
mercial stations and has been found 
feasible. Under the plan, the TV set 
is connected to the telephone. The 
picture is telecast in scrambled form. 
However, the phone company can send 
a signal over its lines to the TV set. 
The signal will unscramble the picture 
and make it clear. If the owner of the 


pay-as-you-view system has 


conducied for 
Edward Martin 


] 


af] 





a v 


Television make-up is just one phase of the 


public officials in Washington. 
Republican, Pennsylvania. 


rV set 
gram, he may call the phone company 
who will unscramble the picture. The 
phone company then adds a charge, 
previously agreed upon, to the phone 
bill. The system is as simple as it 
could well be. 


wants to watch a certain pro- 


Tests made in Chicago last year 
showed that many set owners were 
willing to pay a specified charge in 
order to see a recent movie on their 
TV screens. A one-dollar charge was 
made. Fifty cents went to the movie 
producer, twenty-five cents to the 
phone company, and twenty-five cents 
to the television station. On the basis 
of the Chicago tests, Mr. Smith be- 
lieves that sufficient revenue could be 
obtained during three hours each day 
to permit the provide 
other programs—free of charge—for 
the remainder of the day. 


telecaster to 


A second big problem faced by edu- 
cational TV is that of programming. 
What programs will the stations pro- 
mote? Can they t 


put on shows t} 


will compete with the expensive, com- 
mercial programs? 
Most authorities feel that during 


sion into New Areas 


the daytime it will not be difficult to 
schedule good educational programs. 
Profitable use can be made of class- 
room offerings in public and private 
schools and in universities. The diffi- 
culty may come in the evening when 
educational TV will have to compete 
against such commercial attractions 
as Arthur Godfrey, Milton Berle, 
Groucho Marx, and other “big-name” 
entertainers. 

The programming problem is espe- 
cially difficult because educational TV 
is still practically an untouched field. 
Only one station on the air today 
approaches the area envisioned for 
educational television. That is Station 
WOI-TV at Iowa State College, which 
has been presenting 15 hours of edu- 
cational programs a week. 


lowa's Achievements 


WOI's experience indicates that 
initiative and imagination can go far 
toward developing worthwhile, popwar 
programs. This pioneer station has 
health, home 
economics, farm subjects, and books. 
The Ford Foundation thinks that 
WOI's achievements are so promising 
that it has granted the station more 
than $250,000 to help it continue its 
experimental work. 

Many educators feel that a TV edu- 
cational network will eventually de- 
velop. Then each station might con- 
centrate on developing a few programs 
of high quality. These programs 
would be piped to other stations 
around the country. 

The FCC has decreed that applica- 
tions for education channels must be 
made within a year; otherwise, the 
channels may be given to commercial 
telecasters who are anxious to secure 
them. 


stressed programs on 


Educational TV will flourish, there- 
fore, only if prompt action is taken. 
Groups are now at work in St. Louis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and a number of other cities, 
making detailed plans for educational 
television. 

If these planning groups are suc- 


cessful, television may—in the words 


FCC member Frieda Hennock 
reat an expansion 
re i 4 of education as did 
pri § the early davs of the Re- 
naissance.” 





a 


HOSPITALIZED youngsiers can keep up with their studies through the medium 


of television. 


Increased educational use is planned for TV in several cities. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Stay Put, Young Man, Stay Put!” 
by Arthur Gordon, Rotarian. 


When I was a young fellow raring 
to go places, I went. I left the town 
that had me 
generations of ancestors, and headed 
straight for the biggest city I could 
find. The bigger the place, I reasoned, 
the bigger the opportunities. 

But later, the uneasy 
feeling is creeping over me that may- 
be I made a gigantic mistake. Maybe 
I should have stayed put. 

The first inkling came when I went 
home about a year ago. I sur- 
prised by what I saw. I thought I 
was well off, but the people had some- 
thing I had not—a kind of serenity, 
a sense of belonging, a pride in their 
community and its progress. 


produced and several 


now, years 


was 


The discovery was disturbing and 
I began to talk to others about it. 
What they said, those who had left 
and those who had stayed, added up 
to this—the average American is hap- 
pier and more successful if he digs 
in and does a lifetime job right in 
his own back yard. 

This seems a startling notion for a 
frontier-minded people. But the fron- 
tier is no longer a receding line in 


the wilderness. It is the average 
American town, That’s where the 
best opportunities exist. Not for 
making money, necessarily, but for 


making contributions to life itself. 





SUCCESS can be found in your home 


tewn. Pharmacists, for example, are im- 
portant members of their communities. 


When I left home, me 
meant money, job prestige, maybe 
even fame. These are pleasant, but 
the lasting satisfactions seem to come 
from trying to help other people and 
watching at first-hand the results of 
your efforts. 

For some, the specialized careers 
they want do not exist at home. If 
your heart is conducting a 
symphony orchestra or discovering a 
cure for cancer, you will have to go 
where opportunities exist, of course. 
But if you want to be a good doctor, 
lawyer, merchant, or fire chief, 
chances are you'll do best in the sur- 
roundings and with the people you 
know. 


success to 


set on 


“Busy Women Have Time Enough,” 
by Millicent C. McIntosh, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Women must enter actively into pol- 
itics as a primary responsibility. 
Otherwise they will lose the values 
to which they attach the greatest im- 


AMERICAN 
C. MecIniosh 


WOMEN can find ti 
writing in the Ladies’ Ho 


me 


portance—-home and the welfare of 


their families. 

Women have been slow to accept re- 
for 
can tradition is against it. 


sponsibility covernment. Ameri- 
Some re- 
fuse to vote because “government is 
such a mess.” 

The time to take stock is overdue 
All around are the results of this lack 
of interest. First-class citizens too 
often not available for public 
Graft and inefficiency are de- 

the life that is the 
birthright of every American. 

Women have political assets which 
are not always recognized. There is 


are 
service, 


stroving good 


leisure for political activity. 
Women’s habits of mind tend to make 


hem dependent as voters. They 
are ardent crusaders once they are 
aroused. Furthermore, they are ac- 


istomed to 


back-l 


i 
breaking 


working 
routines. 


patiently at 
They must 
now apply their abilities to help solve 
the problems of their communities. 
To begin with, they can attend coun- 
sound out 
explaining 
Slowly they can get 


voters, 
part in 


call 
take 


political issues. 


cil meetings, 


candidates, 


to know local problems and personali- 
ties. Then, they can work more ac- 
tively toward better government. 

A marvelous example has been pro- 
vided by the young veterans’ wives 
who have lived since the war at Shanks 
Village, the Columbia University hous- 
ing project for veterans. One of these 
writes as follows: 

“What is needed is for those of us 
who experienced so vividly during 
the critical days of 1941-1945 the 
miracles that can be accomplished 
through cooperative effort, to renew 
the emotional incentive that existed 
then. Those of us who saw a tempo- 
rary community such as Shanks Vil- 
lage provide for itself largely through 
cooperative effort adequate shopping 
facilities, fire and police protection, a 
nursery school, a weekly newspaper, 
and other facilities have learned a les- 
son we should not forget. The same 
kind of effort must be used to pre- 
serve and improve the institutions 
and privileges we now enjoy.” 

American women have never failed 
to respond to a challenge which is 
properly presented to them. The prob- 
lem now is to show them that a crisis 
exists in America today in a more 


me Journal 





Millicent 


suggestions 


io participate in politics, says 


She offers some 





far s form 
history. When 
ire of the job, 


ore in 
understand the 
they will do their 
building better government 





thev 


for this country. 


“Politics and Defense,” by Hanson 
Baldwin, New York Times. 


The Presidential campaign has put 
the nation’s military policies squarely 
into politics. This development, per- 
haps, was inevitable, but there is dan- 
ger in the fact that so difficult a busi- 
this must be the 
political forum. 

The great military 
will be discussed in the campaign are 
the ‘$64 questions” 
they yield to ne 


debated in 


ness as 
questions that 


of the day, and 


easy answers. They 

are the following: 
First: How can the m 

he reduced? 


three 


litary budget 
There seem to be only 
this—by changing 
foreign policies and cutting our mili- 
tary commitments the 
meat axe approach of cutting a fixed 
sum from all items, and by selective 
and careful pruning, done by experts 


ways to do 


overseas, by 


attached to congressional committees. 


Second: How can the organization 
of the Pentagon be made more effi- 
cient ? Some observers believe that 


changes which would tend to decen- 
tralize the military bureaucracy and 
strengthen civilian 
needed here. 
Third: Can we net pull 
Asia 
this 


control are most 
out of Eu- 
and ourselves 
strong in We can 
but be weaker and 
less secure than we are now. 

Fourth: What 
Korea? The communists can answer 
this question better than the United 
States can, for they have the initia- 
tive in the Orient. The Korean fight- 
ing probably will be settled only as 
part of the world 
course of action, other 


rope and make 


hemisphere? 


do so, we would 


should we do ahout 


and 
than to con- 
tinue the truce talks, now seems open 
to us. 

Fifth: How can we defend western 
Europe? We have tended to lose sight 
of the fact that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is not thought of 
as a means of defeating R Its 
objective is to create a military force 
able to put down native communist 
uprisings within the nations of 


problem, no 


west- 


ern Europe and to prevent a Soviet 
blitzkrieg from winning at a stroke. 

Sixth: What about air power? U.S. 
air power ought to be strong enough 
to exercise superiority over the conti- 
nent and over sea approaches to west- 
ern Europe and the western Pacific, 
but no branch of the 
forces is today either self-sufficient or 
supreme. 


one military 


Voting Americans should remember 
that the advanced by the 
candidates our ills. We 
need a sense of patience, a historical 


solutions 

cannot cure 
understanding 
political 


perspective, and an 


that there is no permanent 


solution to these problems 


“The Key to Education,” by Leo R. 
Ward, Commonweal. 
One of the untruths that easily vic- 


timize us in a wealthy democracy like 
ours is the idea that good things are 


The 


greatness in science, 


easy. classic Greeks, who 
achieved phi- 
! 


losophy, art, 


the 


government, knew 
this. They knew 
that man has to pay for things worth- 


and 


falseness of 


while. He must pay in the most 
human  terms—thought, scipline, 
and sacrifice. 

This truth reaches into education. 
We have schools, places of leisure 


where men and women can develop 
their minds and feelings, but the cost 
of these institutions is high. It is 
high not only in dollars, but in human 
coin, particularly in mental and emo- 
tional self-discipline. 

Too many of us think that someone, 
a lecturer, for instance, can develop 
our intellects. We see that Lincoln 
educated his own mind, but we sup- 
pose that a teacher can pour out ideas, 
credits, and degrees and thus educate 
ours. 

Everybody is capable of some self- 
education. Lincoln evidently was quite 
exceptional in this regard. So 
Pascal. Without ever having 
Euclid’s work, he discovered most of 
the propositions in the great mathe- 
matician’s first book. Few persons 
have the ability, the grinding persist- 
ence, the sheer genius to do the en- 
tire job on their own. 


was 


seen 


This means that most of us need 
schools, libraries, and laboratories. 
But the most these institutions and 


our teachers can do is to help us get 
a glimpse of what a given problem is 
and how the best minds have tried to 
solve it in the past. From that point 
Unless we educate 


on It is up to us, 


ourselves, we uneducated. 








CARTOON BY NED WHITE 
UNCLE SAM finds that defense prob- 
lems have become political matters now 
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New Textiles 


One of 
the 
textiles—is 
dollar 


our nation’s newest indus- 
manufacture of 
fast 


business, 


tries synthetic 
billion- 


than 50 


becoming a 
More 


owned by 28 


big 


plants, companies, are 


turning out a variety of synthetic 


fabrics. The factories are using 500 
million dollars’ worth of raw mate- 
rials a vear. 

Most of the test-tube fabrics are 


made from petroleum. Changing 
crude oil into synthetic fibers is a 
difficult process. Certain chemicals 
must first be taken from oil refinery 
products, and then, by other compli- 
cated processes, turned into synthetic 
fibers. 


Rayon, the granddaddy of the arti- 
ficial still 
production. Now 
used in 


fibers, tops the list in 


made in 15 states, 


it is clothing, upholstery, 
draperies, tires, and many other prod- 
ucts. Rayon yarn is made from an 
amber liquid called viscose and is the 


cheapest of all the synthetic fibers. 


Nylon, one of the most popular 
man-made fabrics, comes from coal, 
air, water, oil, and gas. It is used 


to make stockings and other articles 


of clothing, seat covers, tire cords, 


brushes, golf bags, flags, and um- 


brellas. 
Orlon is one of the newer test-tube 


textiles. It resembles silk. Made from 


err ad 





TENNE 


MODERN TEXTILES are made from 


FE EASTM 


new materials born in the laboratory 


from 
it resists both wrinkles and sunlight. 


chemicals produced petroleum, 
Orlon is being used in suits and dresses 
as well as curtains, tents, and awnings. 

Dacron is stronger than nylon and 
doesn’t wrinkle or shrink. Among its 
ingredients are hydrogen and carbon 
Dacron suits, now on the market, may 

and then 
Many say that dacron will 


be washed worn without 
pressing. 
do for men what nylon has done for 
women. 

Dynel 
but it is mothproof and shrinkproof. 


Work clothes, 


resembles wool in appearance, 


blankets, sweaters, and 


drapes are being made from this 
fiber. Like orlon, it is made from 
petroleum. 

Vicara also looks and feels like 
wool. It is soft and warm and takes 
dves well. Unlike many other syn- 


thetic fibers, however, it is made from 


a corn protein. It is being combined 


with nylon for the manufacture of 
hosiery. 
There are many other new fabrics 


now in production, too Some of 


——— 
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them are being combined with natu- 
ral fibers and cotton. 
As one examines the wide variety of 


such as wool 


new materials now being offered he 
is reminded of the old guessing game: 


“Is it animal, vegetable, or mineral?” 


Foreign Markets 


Many American manufacturers 
have their eyes on world-wide mar- 
kets for their products. They are 


spending increasingly large amounts 
of money on foreign advertising. A 
big electrical concern, for example, is 
building up markets in Venezuela, 
Panama, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. A 


manufacturer of cereals and other 
foods has buyers all the way from 
Cuba to South Africa. A pen com- 


pany is cultivating Latin America. 
Though people in other lands need 
and want American goods, they are 
worried about one thing. They want 
to buy American products, but they 
want to sell 
the United willing 
to purchase their manufactures, they 
ask, how can they get the dollars to 
pay for 


also their own 


goods. 


Unless States is 


American-made equipment? 
The answer to this question may de- 
termine how much farther U. S. firms 
can go in building foreign sales. 


World Soaring Meet 


Today, June 30, a world soaring 
meet opens at Madrid, the capital of 
Spain. Devotees of motorless flying 
from many 
their trim. sailplanes. 


has sent a five-man team 


have come countries to 


try out The 
U.S. 

Soaring is a now. 
The silently 
through the air, literally on the wings 
of the for 


many people 


popular 
sensation of flying 


sport 


wind, has a fascination 

A sailplane may be put into the air 
by being towed behind a fast-moving 
car—the way a kite is put up by a 
running boy. Or it may be towed by 
an airplane. In either case, it 
high up. When it reaches the desired 
altitude, its pilot himself 


from his towline and starts gliding. 


yoes 


cuts loose 
The pilot’s first concern is to locate 
He often finds it 
near a hill, for wind, blowing toward 


some rising air. 
such an obstacle has to rise in order 
A column of rising 
found 
from 


to get over it. 
air will frequently be over a 
field. Heat the field 


warms the air, and the warm air, be- 


sun-baked 


ing lighter, rises. A sailplane pilot, 
therefore, can gain altitude by cir- 
cling either updratt 


or a column of heated air. He may 


around in an 


The Story of the Week 














PAY IS HIGHER in this league 


travel quite a distance by gliding from 
one column of rising air to another. 


It seems unlikely that sailplanes 
will set a new altitude mark at Ma- 
drid in the next two weeks. The 


present record was set with the help 
of the Sierra Wave, a terrific updraft 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
southern California. Using the Sierra 
Wave, William S. Evans, Jr., piloted 
a small metal sailplane to an altitude 
of 42,100 feet on December 30, 1950. 
The distance record is currently held 
by an American, Last 
Richard H. Johnson, a 
student, miles from 
Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kansas. 


too. August, 
Mississippi 


college flew 535 


Class of 1952 


This month, more than 315,000 men 
and women graduated from colleges 
and universities in the U.S. An addi- 
tional 60,000 students received mas- 
ter’s degrees, and about 8,000 earned 
their doctorates. 
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Sun warms air over field 
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turns air up 








RISING AIR currents are used by glider pilots to keep their craft 
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SHOEMAKER IN THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


for the college graduates of 1952 


Experts say that most of these 
people will have little trouble in find- 
ing work. The job outlook for the 
1952 graduate is brighter than ever 
before. College placement bureaus re- 
port that job offers are running higher 


than they did in 1951—a_ record- 
breaking year. 
This year’s graduates can expect 


good salaries, too. Prospects are par- 
ticularly favorable in engineering and 
scientific fields. Beginning salaries of 
between $5,000 and $6,000 a year are 
being offered to young engineers. In- 
experienced chemists, who have just 
finished college, may expect to earn at 
least $3,000. 

Next to engineering and science, 
demands are highest for people 
trained in medicine and in education. 
Graduates who have received degrees 
in accounting and commerce are also 
in demand. One college of business 
administration reports that it could 
place four times as many women as it 
has available. Business graduates may 
expect to earn between $3,000 and 
$4,000 a year to start. 

Beginning 
make slightly 
and $3,000 in 
teachers’ are on 
the upgrade. Instructors are being 
offered between $200 and $400 a year 
more than such positions paid a few 
years ago. 

A large number of the young men 
finishing their studies this year are 
About 40 
per cent will probably be accepted for 
duty immediately. But a good many 
companies are hiring 1952 graduates 


will 
less—between 
many places. 


teachers probably 
$2,600 

How- 
salaries, 


ever, too, 


liable for military service. 
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in spite of the fact that the men may 
soon be called into the service. Some 
of the companies state that they hope 
to get the same men back after they 
have completed their tours of duty. 


Looking Upward 


Two weeks from today, on July 14, 
volunteer plane watchers will go on 
round-the-clock duty in 27 states. The 
spotters will man their stations all 
the way across the northern border. 
They will be on duty as far south as 
San Diego on the Pacific Coast and 
North Carolina on the Atlantic. 

The decision to man observation 
points was made by state civil de- 
fense directors on receipt of an urgent 
warning from the Air Force. “The 
Russians may attack at any moment,” 
Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Fin- 
letter told the state authorities re- 
cently. “The casualties, if they did 
attack, would be fantastic.” 

General Nathan F. Twining, acting 
Air Force chief of staff, supported 
the Secretary’s statement by assert- 
ing that Russia “can launch today 
more than 400 TU-4’s_ (B-29-type 
bombers) carrying enough atomic and 
conventional bombs to hit all of our 
major metropolitan industrial target 
areas.” 

The Ground Observer 
which our volunteer plane spotters 
members, will maintain 19,400 
observation points in the 27 states. 
From 50 to 80 volunteers are needed 
for each point. The volunteers serve 
without pay and may be asked to de- 
vote four to six hours weekly to their 
important duty. They trained 
as spotters, communications personnel, 
map plotters, and runners. 

Reports from the spotters are fed 
back through a network of filter sta- 
tions. These stations evaluate the 
reports of the watchers work 
closely with the defensive air forces 
which stand ready to meet an attack. 

As it mobilizes for 24-hour duty, 
the Ground Observer Corps finds it- 
self seriously understaffed. 
ing program is under way. 


Corps, of 


are 


are 


and 


A recruit- 


Immigration Down Under 


Australia’s immigration pro- 
gram, which is set to bring 200,000 
persons into the country each year, 
under attack from some na- 
tional groups. The opponents of im- 
migration are saying that the pro- 
gram is overstraining Australia’s eco- 


new 


is now 





MMERCE 


EXILES FROM TEN Iron Curtain countries met in the Wren Building at William 
and Mary College before convening to draw up the Williamsburg Declaration. 


nomic system. Many consumer goods 
are already scarce in the land down 
under, demand will 
bring inflation, these people fear. 

So far, Prime Minister Robert G. 
Menzies’ government has 
to withstand the attacks. The gov- 
ernment maintains that Australia, 
with only 8,300,000 people, must in- 
crease its population if it is to become 
an industrial nation. 


and increased 


been able 


Australian leaders hope to attract 
many newcomers from Britain. The 
mother country is very heavily popu- 
lated. Australia could help Britain 
solve her increasingly difficult prob- 
lem of maintaining a decent standard 
of living for her people. 


For Freedom 


Ten men representing countries be- 
hind Iron Curtain met in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, recently to re- 
affirm their belief in democratic proc- 
esses and to pledge themselves to work 
for the freedom of their peoples. 


Russia’s 


The ceremonies in which these ex- 
iled men took part recalled a similar 
meeting held in colonial Williams- 
burg in 1776. Then, as rebellion 
against rule by a foreign power was 
gathering momentum in the colonies, 
a group of Virginians 
“Declaration of Rights.” 


approved a 


This docu- 





DEVANEY 
AUSTRALIA, the great sheep-raising country, needs many more people to work 
in its manufacturing towns if it is to increase its industrial production to any extent 


ment later became a basis for the 
Declaration of Independence and for 
parts of the U. S. Constitution. The 
10 men hope their pronouncement, 
known as the “Williamsburg Declara- 
tion of 1952,” will become a beacon 
to guide their countries to freedom. 

The 1952 like the 
earlier one, sets forth the fundamental 
principles of democratic government. 
Among them are these: equality of 
all people before the law; the right 
to enjoy life, liberty, and property; 
the right of the people to 
themselves through free elections; 
freedom of religion, press, and speech; 
the supremacy of civilian power over 
the military; the right of the worker 
to organize and choose his place of 
employment. 


Declaration, 


govern 


At the meeting, sponsored by the 
National for a Free Eu- 
rope, the 10 men described conditions 
in their respective countries. They 
promised to work for cooperation be- 
tween eastern and Europe 
and for the formation of a “United 
States of Europe” when their nations 
are liberated from Russian 


Committee 


western 


rule. 
The countries represented were Al- 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
fumania, and Yugoslavia. 


bania, 
tonia, 
Poland, 


Europe’s Coal and Steel 

Foreign ministers of six nations of 
Western Europe are meeting today in 
-aris to hammer out the final details 
of the Schuman Plan. Named for 
French statesman, Robert Schuman, 
the project is intended to unify the 
coal and steel industries of France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. The parlia- 
ments of all six countries have ap- 
proved the idea, and the plan is ex- 
pected to get under way in the near 
future. 

The project provides for the estab- 
lishment of a European Steel and 
Coal Community. So far as coal and 
steel are concerned, tariffs and other 
trade barriers will be wiped out among 
the six nations. The coal and steel 
industries of all countries will carry 
on business freely as though no bound- 
aries divided them. The participating 
nations will make up a trade area 
with a population approximately that 
of the United States. 

It is hoped that cooperation in iron 
and steel production will make West- 
ern Europe stronger and more pros- 


perous than it is now. The project 
is also intended to strike directly at 
the industrial rivalry that has long 
existed among these countries 
pecially between France and Germany 

and has helped to build up the ten- 
sion which results in war. 


-@S- 


The six cooperating nations produce 
about 38 million tons of steel a year. 
That is about 40 per cent of the 
amount produced annually in the 
United States. If the plan works out 
as well as expected, pro- 
duction will The 
European steel industry may then be- 
come a strong competitor of the U.S 
industry for markets. At 
present, American mills supply most 
of the steel for those countries that 
do not have enough. 


European 
rise substantially. 


overseas 


Make It Safe 


Ninety million Americans will take 
to the roads next Friday, the Fourth 
of July. They will ride in 40 million 
passenger vehicles, and they will cover, 
all told, 5 billion miles. 

To prevent the holiday from being 
one of tragedy, the National Safety 
Council each individual to 
watch out not only for himself, but 
for other holidaymakers. Haste, 
selfishness, thoughtlessness, and the 
desire to show off are the chief causes 
of accidents, the council says. 


urges 
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NEW STAMP commemorates the 25th 
birthday of the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial, the work of Gutzon Borglum 


Here is a list of rules you can fol- 
low to make holiday driving safe: 

1. Be sure your car is in good me- 
chanical condition. 

2. Start your trip in plenty of time, 
so that you won’t have to hurry. 

3. Keep your speed down 

4. Pass other cars only when there 
is plenty of room. 

5. Stay far behind other 
cars so that you can stop in an emer- 
gency. 


enough 


6. Keep your temper, and be cour- 
teous and patient in traffic. 

7. Stop and rest whenever you are 
tired or sleepy. 


Correction 


In the article on South Africa in 
our issue of June 9, page 8, we gave 
comparison of South 
Africa’s area and that of the United 
States. South Africa is almost one- 
sixth the size of the United States. 


an erroneous 
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COMMON SIGHT in Philippine rice fi 


elds are teams of carabaos or 


Philippine Republic 


land, also, are tied into the defense 
ystem by treaties with us. 
probably become a member 


has built up armed forces large enough 


Japan will 
when she 


to play a significant part in her quar- 
ter of the globe. 

The Far Eastern defense plan is 
something like that of NATO, the 
European cooperative defense system, 
and is intended to check aggression 
by communist 
satellite nations. The part that the 
Philippines is to 


Russia and Russia’s 


play in Pacific-Far 
East defenses was 
one of the 


tions 


ques- 
discussed 
when Mr. Magsay- 
say was in this 
country. He as- 





sured us that the 
commu- g@ 
nism in his coun- hed me 
try had at last Elpidio Quirino 
been shattered. 
The Philippine 
their start in World War II during the 
Farmers and 


power of 





communists — got 


occupation. 
workers 
organized themselves 
called themselves 
Huks which, in 
“People’s Army 
This group of about 


Japanese 
factory 
They 
into an army and 
Hukbalahaps) or 

means 


many went under- 


ground, 


translation, 
Against Japan.” 
300,000 men kept up sabotage raids 
against the Japanese. The Huks did 
much by these raids to help defeat the 
Japanese. 

When the war ended in 1945 with 
Japan’s defeat, many of the Huks re- 
fused to give up their arms. They 
demands for better 
and they 
laws for 


renewed prewar 
conditions for the farmers, 
nsisted on wage and hour 
labor. The 
form program, but the 


government started a re- 
Huks thought 
it was being carried out too slowly 
Under leadership, they 
rebelled. 

The Huk forces hid in the country 
and managed to get food from sympa- 
thetic farmers and villagers. When it 
raided towns to 


communist 


was necessary, they 
seize food. In 1950, they were strong 
enough to carry out raids within 20 
miles of Manila, the Philippine capital. 
ambushed police, killed 
people in villages, kidnaped officials, 
and burned buildings 


The rebels 


The Philippine government placed 


neluded | m nade 1 
parts of the countrys nder martial 
Law Troops and I e yeided farm 


suspected of being Huk headquarters 
Government air-force plunes bombed 
rebel hideouts in the mountains. It is 
only in the last six months, however, 
that the Philippine Republic has man- 
aged to establish peace and order 
throughout the country. The govern- 
ment is confident that the rebellion is 
over, but some leaders feel that danger 
remains. 

The economic situation in the islands 
is improving. That is heartening, for 
a rise in the standard of living of the 
people, most of whom are very poor, 
can do much to stamp out discontent 
that has caused many to listen to com- 
munist propaganda. 

The improvement in the economic 

itlook is, at least in part, due to the 
United States Economic 
It went to the Philip- 
Presi- 


work of a 
Survey Mission. 
pines in the summer of 1950, at 
dent Truman’s request, to see what 
vas being done with aid received from 
us since World War II. (This aid now 
totals about two billion dollars. 

The economic mission, headed by 
Daniel W. Bell, a prominent U. S 
banker, reported that much had been 
done to repair the vast damage suf 
fered by farms, mines, and 
transportation facilities. Despite the 
progress made since 1945, the Pell 
mission found that the Filipinos were 
still much worse off than they were a 


factories, 


dozen years ago. Population had in- 


creased by at least 25 per cent since 
the late 1930’s. Soa larger population 
was trving to get along on an output 


smaller than that of prewar times. 
Suggestions Made 


The Bell mission 
number of steps it felt would imp. 
more agricultural experi- 


recommended a 


conditions: 
ment stations to teach modern farm- 
ing methods; better 
forests and other natural re- 

development of mining and 
industry, with the aid of private in- 
vestors in the United States and other 
countries; higher 
efficient system of tax collection; big 
ger housing, health, and labor-improve- 


conservation and 
use of 


sources 5 


ment programs. 


Some of the recommendations were 
Others are being 
Still others have 


carried out in 1950. 
taken up this year. 


taxes and a more 





FROM PRREE ! 


water buffaloes. the work animals of the country 


at Ase Six 


Leen delayed because of lack of funds 
Philippine officials believe 
the recommendations are impracti- 
cable for their country. 


or because 


There has been an increase in wel- 
fare programs. Mobile health clinics 
travel to the most remote villages to 
care for the sick, to vaccinate people 
against disease, and to teach hygiene. 
The government is buying up land 
from large estate owners and _ re- 
selling it to formerly landless agri- 
cultural workers. Also it is helping 
poor farmers acquire tools, work ani- 
mals, and seeds for crops. 

A minimum wage law was passed 
last year. It sets the minimum for 
farm workers at 87% cents a day, to 


be increased to $1.25 in 1953. For 


industrial workers, wages were fixed 


Although much has been done, a 
great deal more remains to be done if 
the living standard of the Philippine 
people is to be raised sharply. A 
farmer with only about four acres of 
land (the 
produce a crop of rice worth $250. 
The farmer eats a good part of the 
rice and sells the rest so that he can 
buy a few clothes and other items. He 
supplements the rice, which is his basic 
diet, chiefly with vegetables and fruits. 
He is rarely able to eat meat, poultry, 


average is 10 acres) may 


or egys 

The city worker earned less than 
$20 a month before the new minimum 
He was 
three o1 


wage laws went into effect. 
able to house his family of 
four in a one-room apartment for $5 
or $6 a month and buy rice, nothing 
else, as food for the family. Under 
the minimum wage law, his lot should 
improve. At best, though, he will be 
barely able to get along. 


Agriculture Today 


Improvement in agriculture is an 
important task before the Philippines 
Most of the people are farmers. Rice 
is the big crop but not enough is grown 
to feed the people. The Philippines 
normally produce about half the 
world’s copra supply, a large propor- 
tion of its abaca (hemp for making 
rope), and great quantities of sugar. 
The copra, abaca, and sugar are ex- 
ported but not in sufficient volume to 
pay for the things the country must 
buy from other lands. 

Under President Elpidio Quirino, 
the Philippine government is counting 
on vastly increased industrial and 
mining production to solve its financial 
problems. Factories were badly dam- 
aged during the war, but many of 
them have now been repaired, and new 
ones have been built. Products in- 
clude refined sugar and rice, tobacco, 
furniture, and lumber. The 
country has important stores of cold, 
silver, iron ore, copper, 
and zine, but the 


rope, 


chromite, lead, 


development of these 








at $2 a day in Manila, and $1.50 in resources is just beginning Petter 
other areas where living costs are forests, also, is a part of the 
lower than in the capital. The Philip- — ce n plar 

pine government has been working on ] e nation appears to have 
anew plan of taxation designed to get the resources it needs, The bie job 
more revenue for programs to improve | inn them into prosperity 

rriculture and mat rit which would benefit all the people. 
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Study Guide 











The Philippines 
1. Briefly tell the history of the Philip- 
pines from 1899 to the establishment of 
the islands’ independence. 
2. Describe the 
rangement between us and the 
pines. 


mutual defense ar- 


Philip- 


3. How did the Filipino communists get 
their start as a rebel group? 

4. What is the communist situation in 
the Philippines now? 

5. Tell something about the Bell com- 
mission’s report on the economy of the 
Philippines and the recommendations it 
nade. 

6. Describe the standard of living in 
this island nation. 

7. What is being done to improve liv- 
ng conditions? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that we are follov 
a wise course¢ 3 
defense alliance with the Philippines ar 





n joining a Far Eas 


d 


ther lands, just as we have ned NATO 

for the defense of Europe? Give rea : 
the viewpoint you take. 

2. Do you favor continued American 

id to the Philippines in the hope that 

roved living conditions there can end 

nmunist dangers? W or why not? 


Television 


1. Describe the preparations that have 
been made to cover the political conven- 
tions through TV. 

2. Why is it likely that many new sta- 
tions will soon go into operation? 

3. What are the two types of new sta- 
tions to be opened? 

4. What is probably the biggest draw- 
back to the development of non-commer- 
cial, educational stations? 

5. Describe the plan put forth by Ber- 
nard Smith for financing educational TV. 

6. Why is programming a serious prob- 
lem in educational TV? 

7. How is Station WOI-TV at Iowa 
State College approaching the problem 
of presenting worthwhile programs? 


Discussion 


1. Do you, or do you not, support the 
plan suggested by Bernard Smith for 
financing educational TV? Give your 
reasons. 

2, What kind of programs would you 
like to see presented by non-commercial, 
educational TV stations? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the job prospects for the 
young men and women who completed 
their college work this month? 

2. What are the chief causes of high- 
way accidents as described by the Na- 
tional Safety Council? 

3. Name some of the new fabrics which 
are being made in synthetic textile plants 
across the nation. 

1. What is the purpose of the Williams- 
burg Declaration which was signed re- 
cently at William and Mary College? 
5. List some 
Schuman Plan. 


of the provisions of the 


6. What is the purpose of the Ground 
Observer Corps? 

7. Why are some Australians opposed 
to their government’s new immigration 
program? 


References 


“The Philippine Economy,” by Shirley 
Jenkins, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952. (Published by Foreign 
Policy Association, New York.) 

“Social Welfare in the Philippines,” by 
Virginia Paraiso, The Survey magazine, 
April 1952. 

“TV Gold Rush,” by Trudie Osborne, 
The Atlantic Monthly, May 1952. 

“Educational TV Is Coming, 
Soon,” Business Week, May 17, 
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wide, grassy Mall 


That City on the Potomac 


Once the Wilderness Capital of a Struggling Young Republic, the City 
Named for Our First President Has Become a Great and Busy Metropolis 


MERICAN as well as foreign 
visitors to our nation’s capital 
are sometimes surprised to learn that 
the residents of Washington do not 
govern themselves. The citizens of 
Washington cannot vote in national 
elections or choose their local officials. 
Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent govern the city, and its laws are 
made by Congress. At nearly every 
congressional our nation’s 
lawmakers consider proposals to give 
Washingtonians self-government, but 
so far none of these has been approved. 
In spite of the fact that the people 
of Washington have no say in making 
their own laws, government is to our 
nation’s capital what automobile man- 
ufacturing is to Detroit. Departments 
of our Federal government—such as 
Treasury, State, Commerce, 
Justice—have their principal 
District of Columbia. 
Washington is the home of our Presi- 
dent, and the Supreme 
Court. Government workers and their 
families make up a large portion of 
the city’s 802,000 people. 


session, 


Labor, 
and 
offices in the 


Congress, 


Foreign Embassies 


Representatives of a number of 
foreign governments live in Washing- 
ton, too. Most countries of the world 
have either legations or embassies in 
The heads of these 


handle all the diplo- 


our capital city. 
establishments 

matic 
their governments and ours. 
ington 
many national organizations 


carried on between 
Wash- 


¢ 


business 


is also the headquarters 
the Red 
Cross, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Education Association, 
to mention but a few. 





Visitors are likely to agree that the 
Capitol, where Congress meets, is the 
most impressive government building 
in the city. Its huge white dome is a 
familiar landmark. Although con- 
struction on the central section of the 
Capitol was begun in 1793, the build- 
ing was not completed, along the lines 
it retains today, until 1864. The 
House of Representatives occupies the 
south wing and the Senate the north 
wing. 

The Supreme Court is one of the 
most outstanding examples of classic 


ye seen anywhere. The 
building faces the Capitol. 

the structure’s huge bronze 
weighs more than six tons! The build- 
ing contains the large courtroom in 
which cases are argued. 

The Library of Congress, said to be 
the largest library in the world, is a 
popular tourist attraction, too. It 
holds more than 30 million items. The 
Smithsonian Institution is a treasure 
house of interesting exhibits. It would 
take one several days to examine all 


architecture to | 
Each of 
doors 


its fascinating displays. 

Most visitors to Washington cross 
over to the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac River by car or bus and circle 
the famous Pentagon Building which 
our Department of Defense. 
Completed in 1943, it is the world’s 
largest office building. It has 17% 
miles of corridors, and is one mile in 
circumference. 


houses 


Even if our nation’s capital had no 
more to offer the tourist than its many 
impressive government buildings and 
museums, it would be well 
visiting. But the Washington 
number of national 
shrines and monuments which are dear 
to all Americans. 

The most popular of these is prob- 
ably Mount Vernon, located about 15 
The beautiful 


worth 
area 


also contains a 


miles south of the « ity. 
mansion with white ] 


1 ; 
pillars overlooks 








THE WHITE HOUSE will have a new 
tenant soon, but the same landlord. It 
is Washington's top tourist attraction. 


the Potomac Rivet Restored by at 
independent group, it 
the plans that 
made. Even the 
has been duplicated from fragments 
found on the old walls. The 
covered tomb of George and Martha 
Washington is located on the grounds. 
Almost equally famous is the Lincoln 
Memorial, which houses an impressive 
statue of the great American. At 
night, the marble statue is illuminated 
by floodlights so that it makes an en- 
during impression on the visitor 


follows exactly 
George Washington 
original wallpaper 


ivy- 


Jefferson Memorial 


The newest of the shrines built to 
honor our nation’s heroes is the Jeffer- 
Built along the lines of 
Jefferson’s own home at Monticello, it 


son Memorial. 


overlooks the Tidal Basin. In the 
spring the famous Japanese cherry 
blossoms which border this basin 


burst into flower and help to make the 

site one of spectacular beauty 
Across the 

Virginia 


River, ‘on the 
side, is the Arlington Na 
tional Cemetery, where the 


Potomac 


Tomb of 
Here 


visitors may also tour the famous Le« 


the Unknown Soldier is located. 


The cemetery grounds were 
rt of General Robert E. Lee’s 


mansion 
once a pa 
estate 
Nearly all the people whi 
visit the capital like to try s« ampering 
ip the stairs of the 555-foot Washing- 


ton monument. 


young 


l Eac h year, about 
800,000 people ride the elevator or 


climb the 898 steps to the top of this 


giant structure. 

Tourists are once again visiting the 
White House. 
Presidential 


pleted 


The redecorating of the 
mansion has 
! and it is now open to visitor 
Many of those White 
House this summer will speculate on 


been com- 


who see the 


the identity of its next occupant 

We Americans have good reason to 
be proud of our beautiful capital city 
Just as the United States has grown 
from a struggling little republic to the 
world’s most prosperous and influen- 
tial nation, our once-ridiculed “wilder- 
ness capital” has grown to a thriving, 
beautiful city. Its suburbs extend for 
miles into the surrounding areas of 
Virginia and Maryland. 
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The Austrians Want a Peace Treaty 


USTRIA is impatiently 

a peace treaty to bring a formal 

end to World War II. She wants to 
get rid of the armies of occupation 
—Russian, British, French, Ameri- 
can. Russia is blocking the writing 
of an Austrian treaty, just as she 
has blocked a treaty for all Germany. 
The result is that the Austrians find 
it difficult to carry on a normal life. 
Our country is giving strong sup- 
port to Austria’s appeal.for a peace 
We are helping her economi- 
cally, too. American aid to Austria 
since World War II totals about one 
billion dollars. In addition, a plan is 
being worked out for having 
American business experts help Aus- 
her world trade. The 
Austrian chancellor, Leopold Figl, re- 
cently visited the United States to dis- 


awaiting 


treaty. 


now 


tria increase 


cuss the problems of his country. 

THE OCCUPATION. The United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia occupied Austria, just as they 


took over Germany at the end of 
World War II. Like Germany, Aus- 
tria was divided into zones, one for 


A four- 
American, British, 
French, and Russian officials has the 
power to overrule acts of the Austrian 
government, but it almost never exer- 
cises its right. 

PEACE TREATY. After the war we 
did not look upon Austria as an enemy 


the troops of each country. 


power council of 


nation. We thought of her as one 
of the countries Adolf Hitler, the 
Nazi dictator of Germany, had con- 
quered and held. Our aim was to 


help Austria rid herself of the Nazis 
who had been ruling the country for 
Hitler and get her democracy work- 
ing again. Then we wanted to write 
quickly, and leave 
Austria to carry on her affairs alone. 

In 1943, while the still 
going on, Russia agreed to our plan 
for Austria. Trouble arose after the 
war when representatives of the west- 


au peace treaty 


war Was 


ern powers sat down with the Rus- 
sians to write the treaty. Russia 
wanted huge amounts of property and 
money from Austria. We felt that 
she had no right to make such de- 
mands. 


Talks on the Austrian treaty went 
during the after 1945. 
Agreement seemed near several times. 
Then, late in 1950, 
attending the treaty discussions. 
GOVERNMENT. In government Aus- 
tria is considerably better off than 
Germany. The latter has two govern- 


on years 


Russia stopped 


~—S 





OLD WORLD CHARM is present everywhere in the Austrian Tyrol 


Ueto 
oe 


the democratic West German 
which the allies 
and the East German gov- 
which is communist and is 
by Austria has 
national government for a/l the 
Both Russia and the west- 
work with it. They have 


ments 
Republic, western 
support, 

ernment, 
controlled Russia. 
one 
country. 
ern allies 
done so since 1945. 

The Austrian government is a dem- 
ocratic republic, with a president, an 
executive chancellor, and a legislature 
for making the laws. The laws ap- 
ply to all of the country, and Aus- 
trians may travel feely between the 
and 
the western regions, occupied by Brit- 
ain, France, and the U. 8S. 

DEFENSE. Austria has no 
There talk last 
that she might try to build some sort 
of defense 


Russian-occupied eastern areas 


armed 
forces. was winter 
force. Russia protested 
strongly, for she knew that an Aus- 


trian army would be pro-western—an- 
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FOREIGN TROOPS still occupy Austria, seven years after the war’s end 





DBINE FROM BLACK A 


other force against communism. As 
things stand now, it is unlikely that 
Austria will be able to build defenses 
until a treaty is worked out. 


THE LAND. Austria is a little over 
32,000 square miles in area. It is 
slightly smaller than the state of 
Maine. Mountains cover large parts 


of the country, which is one of the 
most beautiful in Europe. The Alps 


run from Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany eastward across southern 
Austria. Some of the Alps are snow- 


capped the vear around. They draw 


thousands of vacationers each vear. 

The Danube River flows from Ger- 
many’s Black Forest across northern 
Austria, past Vienna, and into Hun- 
gary. It is Austria’s most important 
stream. The climate changes as one 
goes from the mountains into the val- 


levs and plains. In general, however, 


Austria has mild winters and warm 
summers. 
PEOPLE. Austria’s population of 


seven million is a bit more than that 
f Michigan. About a third of the 
people are farmers, although the rais- 
ing of crops is difficult in many parts 
Most 
of the non-agricultural population is 
mining, manufacturing, 


of this mountainous country. 
eneaged in 
and business. 

EDUCATION. Austria has 
known for many years as one of the 
Her 
universities, especially her schools of 
medicine, have famous. After 
Germany occupied Austria in 1938, the 
Nazis turned the schools into political 
institutions. Austria has 
stored her great educational system, 
Once again scholars from 
all parts of the world are going there 
to study. The Austrians themselves 
take a keen interest in learning. 


been 


world’s most cultured countries. 


been 


now re- 


however. 


RESOURCES. Austria has valuable 
minerals and rich forests. Iron, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, aluminum, graphite, 
sulfur, and some coal are mined. East- 
ern Austria has big deposits of oil. 
The country has plenty of water power 
capable of generating electricity. 

INDUSTRY. Manufactured 
include automobiles and other machin- 
ery. Timber, wood pulp, and paper 
are products of the forests. Textiles, 
hats, and dresses for women are im- 
portant items. The Austrian capital, 
Vienna, is one of the leading style 


goods 


centers of Europe. Vienna is famous, 
also, for chinaware of high quality. 
Its tiny, hand-made figurines are sold 
throughout the world. 
Since World War 


progress 


II, 
in getting her 
trade with the rest of the world back 
to normal. 


Austria has 


made great 
She is still having diffi- 
culty, though, in selling enough goods 
to pay for the things she must buy. 

AGRICULTURE. Pastures in the val- 
leys and on the foothills the 
big mountains are good for grazing 


below 
cattle and sheep. Rye, wheat, oats, 


and barley are grown wherever there 


is flat land. Vegetables, sugar beets, 
flax, fruits, and tobacco are other 
crops. 


Austria does not grow enough food 
for her 
amounts from other countries. 


large 
This 


situation was made worse by the fact 


people and must buy 


that a large number of the farms in 
Austria do 
not supply western Austria with the 
large amounts of food they produced 
in prewar 

VIENNA. 


tion about 


Russian-occupied eastern 


years. 
The capital city, popula- 
1,750,000, suffered heavy 
damage during the war. In the pe- 
riod just after the war, it 
dead, dull, lifeless. 
gloomy and without 
In the past few 


seemed 
The people were 
ambition. 





vears, Vienna has 
made a great 
comeback. There 
is a great deal of 
rebuilding. The 
coffee shops are 
filled with people. 
Thy sip cups of 
strong coffee, 
topped with well- Leopold Figl 
whipped cream, 


and munch rich cakes and rolls. Shops 
are filled with all sorts of merchandise. 

Symphony orchestras and the opera 
are helping to make Vienna an inter- 
national music center again, as it was 


in the days before the war. Vaude- 
ville and musical comedy shows are 
providing amusement for the fun- 


loving Viennese. Beautiful Vienna is 
gay once more. 

HISTORY. Before 1918, Austria was 
a part of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and ruled large parts of Europe. 
The Dual Menarchy, as it was called, 
fought in World War I as an ally of 
Germany. Austria 
had most of her territory taken away 
from her. She 
In 1938, she was taken 
Germans, their dictator, Hitler, 
made her a part of Germany. After 
Germany was defeated in World War 
II, the victorious allies separated Ger- 
many and Austria. Again Austria 
became a republic. The nation won’t 
feel free, however, until the occupying 
troops go home. 


Losing the war, 
became a_ republic. 
over by the 
and 






